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Congress.—The present session of Con- 
ress opened with a contested election for 
= ay of the House of Representatives. 

Ihe final vote was for Mr. Taylor 76, Mr. 
Lowndes 44, Mr. Smith 27, scattering 1. 
‘There seems to be no doubt that it was 
conducted with a view to the Missouri 
question; hut we are not thereby enabled 
to estimate with certainty the strength of 





the parties; for though Mr. Taylor nas | 


been chosen, there was for a long time a 
majority divided between Messrs. Lowndes 
and Smith. We look with great anxiety 
for the decision of the question; and with 
much hope that the free party will be more 
temperate and more firm than they were 
last year. 

The Senate appointed a committee to 
consider whether any, and if any, what 
measnres are necessary for the admission 
of Missouri into the union. A series of 
propositions concerning the debts for pub- 
lic lands, has been submitted for consider- 


ation by Mr. Walker of Alabama. The | 


first proposes that the sums now unpaid, 
exclusive of interest, shall be divided into 
equal annual instalments, bearing interest 
only from the time when they become due: 


the second permits the purchasers of land» 
to surrender it in payment of their debts; _ 


should the land be sold for a greater sum 
than one dollar and twenty-five cents per 
acre, the excess shall be paid to the per- 


son ‘surrendering the certificate, provided | 
that it do not exceed the amount already | 
paid on such lands: the third proposes that _ 


five-eighths of the purchase money shall 
be accepted in full payment: the fourth 
permits the holders of land to return a part 
of the land. ‘The proposition that was be- 
fore Congress last session, for altering the 
c ‘onstitution, so as to elect members of Con- 
gress and electors of president and vice- 


president by districts, has been again | 


brought forward. 

In the House of Representatives, some 
resolutions have been brought forward to 
reduce the salary of the members. The 
constitution of Missouri has been referred 
to a select committee, in naming the mem- 


Vou. IV. 





| bers of which the speaker has chosen his 


opponents for the chair: Messrs. Lowndes, 
Sergeant, and Smith. 





A majority of the New York legislature 

is composed of the political enemies of 
governor Clinton, and they appear disposed 
to let their hostility appear very plainly. 
A committee who were instructed to exa- 
mine into the expediency of answering his 
speech, have reported that it was unneces- 
sary. The report itself is, as stated by the 
editor of the National Gazette, intended 
as areply. The committee think the habit 
of opening the session with a speech very 
monarchical, and give it as their opinion, 
that it may hereafter be sent instead of 
being spoken, without any disrespect to 
the legislature. Some resolutions concern- 
ing Missouri, will be found under the pro- 
per head. The decision of the vice- -presi- 
dent’s accounts was hastened through the 
legislature with a precipitation that looks 
rather suspicious. It will put an end to 
some legal proceedings that had been in- 
stituted by the attorney general against 
him. 





Correction.—The critiques on Lord By- 
ron and Thomas Moore, published in Nos. 
20 and 21 of this volume, were taken from 
the New Monthly Magazine. It is the 
more necessary to notice the omission to 
state this before, as a writer in the George- 
town Metropolitan has given this paper 
credit for the former as an original piece. 








fiecord. 


From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 
MASSACHUSETTS CONVENTION. 


Wednesday, November 15. 





The delegates elected to meet in convention 
for the purpose of revising the constitution of 
this commonwealth, in pursuance of the act of 
the 16th of June last, assembled at the state 
house in the representatives’ chamber. 

At ten o’clock, his honour William Phillips, 
the lieutenant governor, and a delegate for the 
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town of Boston, called the House to order. The 
Hon. Judge Jackson, of Boston, Mr. Pickman, of 


Sutton, and Mr. Fowler, of Westfield, were ap- 
pointed a committee to examine the credentials 
of the members, and report whether a quorum 
was present. The committee having reported 
that a sufficient number of members were duly 
elected to proceed to business, it was voted that 
the House proceed to the choice of a secretary, 
and the Hon. Judge Story, of Salem, Mr. Green- 
leaf, of Quincy, Russell, of Mendon, Mr. Prince, 
of Boston, and Mr. Bliss, of Springfield, were ap- 
pointed a committee to receive and count the 
votes. The ballots being taken, the committee 
reported that the whole number of votes for 
secretary were 275, and that there were 191 for 
Benjamin Pollard, esq. and that he was chosen. 
Mr. Pollard was called in, and was sworn to the 
faithful performance of the duties of the office. 

It was voted that the House proceed to the 
choice of a president, and it was ordered that 
the same committee receive and count the votes. 
The ballots being taken and counted, the com- 
mittee reported thatthe whole number of votes 
was 353, necessary for a choice 177, that the 
Hon. Joun Apams had 335, and was chosen. 

This vote being declared, the Hon. Chief Jus- 
tice Parker of Boston, rose to offer a resolution 
to the House. After adverting to the advanced 
age and renowned character of the gentleman 
who had been chosen to preside over the deli- 
berations of the House, and to the fact that he 
had been forty years ago a representative in the 
convention which formed the constitution that 
the House was now called upon to revise, he 
suggested the propriety of paying him some tri- 
bute of respect. He said it would be recollected 
that from the year 1765 to the revolution, Mr. 
Adams was one of the most distinguished assert- 
ers of the freedom of his country, and made the 
boldest stand in defence of its rights. By recur- 
rence to the journals of the day, it will be found 
that the political research and great talents dis- 
played in the public proceedings, had great in- 
fluence in exciting the spirit of the revolution. 
He said that it was remarkable that one so ar- 
dent in the support of his opinions was abie to 
check his own feelings and those of the public, 
and to observe a temperate course so honour- 
able to him and tothe country. 

In 1770, when the country was in alarm and 
under a great excitement in consequence of the 
killing and wounding of citizens by the British 
soldiers stationed in Boston, this firm and resolute 
man, though he had been opposing the encroach- 
ments of the British government, had the hardi- 
hood to come forward in defence of the sol- 
diers, and show that the laws were to govern. 
In 1774, he was elected to the continental con- 
gress, and was one of the most distinguished of 
that body. Though he did not draft the declara- 
tion of independence, he was one of the most able 
and resolute supporters of it. In 1779, he was 
chosen one of the delegates to the convention for 
the purpose of forming the constitution of this 
commonwealth. And in that body his labours were 
conspicuous. He carried to it a degree of pro- 
found knowledge which few men have possess- 
ed, and to that we are indebted for many of the 
excellent provisions of the constitution. He was 


soon after appointed by Congress on a mission | 


1 


. Salem, Mr. Fay, of Cambridge, Mr. Sibley, of | 








JOHN ADAMS. 










to Europe for the purpose of conciliating the fa. 
vour of and obtaining assistance from the nations 
on the continent. He had the ability and ad. 
dress to persuade the cautious Dutch that it was 
for their interest to advance money for carrying 
on the war of the revolution. He remained in 
Europe during the war, where he performed 


| great services to his country, and had the cour- 
_age to obtain a treaty of peace on favourable 
_ terms to us, contrary to the wishes of our prin- 


_ received with unreserved public applause. 























cipal ally. On hisreturn to this country he was 
He 
was afterwards associated in the government 
with Washington, as vice-president of the United 
States, and succeeded him as president. He 
had since lived in honourable retirement, and 
had preserved to a late period the vigour of his 
mind, of which he has given frequent proofs, 
He had finally been chosen by the unanimous 
voice of histownsmen to represent them in this 
convention. Under these circumstances he (the 
chief justice) thought it proper to pay him the 
testimony of their respect, and he proceeded to 
read the following resolution :— 

Whereas the Hon. Joun Avams, a member of 
this convention and elected the president there- 
of, has for more than half a century devoted the 
great powers of his mind and his profound wis- 


_ dom and learning to the service of his country 


and of mankind: 
In fearlessly vindicating the rights of the North 
American provinces against the usurpation and 


| encroachments of the superintending govern- 


ment: 

In diffusing a knowledge of the principles of 
civil liberty among his fellow subjects, and ex- 
citing them to a firm and resolute defence of the 
privileges of freemen: 

In early conceiving, asserting and maintaining 
the justice and practicability of establishing the 
independence of the United States of America: 

In giving the powerful aid of his political 
knowledge in the formation of the constitution 
of this his native state, which constitution be- 
came in a great measure the model of those 
which were subsequently formed: 

In conciliating the favours of foreign powers 
—and obtaining their countenance and support 
in the arduous struggle for independence : 

In negotiating the treaty of peace which se- 
cured forever the sovereignty of the United 
States, and in defeating all attempts to prevent it, 
and especially in preserving in that treaty the 
vital increase of the United States : 

in demonstrating to the world in ‘his defence 
of the constitutions of the several United States, 
the contested principle since admitted as an 
axiom, that checks and balances in the legisla- 
tive power, are essential to true liberty : 

In devoting his time and talents to the service 
of the nation in the high and important trusts of 
vice-president and president of the United 
States: 

And lastly, in passing an honourable old age in 
dignified retirement, in the practice of all the 
domestic virtues, thus exhibiting to his country- 
Ymen and to posterity an example of true great- 
ness of mind and of genuine patriotism : 

Therefore, esolved, that the members of this 
convention, representing the people of the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts, do joyfully 
avail themselves of this opportunity to testif! 
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MASSACHUSETT’S CONVENTION, 


their respect and gratitude to this eminent pa- 
triot and statesman, for the great services ren- 
dered by him to his country, and their high gra- 
tification that at this late period of life, he is per- 
mitted by Divine Providence to assist them with 
his counsel in revising the constitution which 
forty years ago his wisdom and prudence assist- 
ed to form. 

Resolved, That a committee of members 
be appointed by the chair to communicate this 
proceeding to the Hon. John Adams, to inform 
iim of his election to preside in this body, and 
to introduce him to the chair of this convention. 

These resolutions being seconded by the ho- 
nourable Holder Slocumb and read from the 
chair, on motion of the honourable Mr. Webster, 
the blank was filled with twelve, and it was or- 





dered that the committee should be nominated | 


from thechair. The following gentlemen were 
appointed: honourable Messrs. Gray, of Boston, 
VYarnum, of Dracut, Morton, of Dorchester, Mr. 
Fisher, of Westborough, Rev. Dr. Baldwin, of 
Boston, Dana, of Beverly, Starkweather, of Wor- 
thington, Mr. Boylston, of Princeton, general 
‘fattoon, of Amherst, Mr. Melville, of Boston, ho- 
nourable Messrs. Hoar, of Lincoln, and Bartlett, 
of Haverhill. Mr. Starkweather not having taken 
his seat, the honourable Mr. Fowler of Westfield, 
was appointed in his place. - 

Mr. Dana observed, that nobody was more 
ready to accord, in a tribute of praise to the 
venerable president elect, than himself. Yet, 
perhaps, he might not vote, in this case, pre- 
cisely tor the same reason, and on the same 
grounds, as were stated in the preamble to the 
resolve. The preamble, among other things, 


alluded to the ettorts of the venerable gentle- | 


man, in defeating the intrigues against the 
peace of 1783. This was founded on a suppo- 
sition, that the court of France had entered 
into intrigues, on that occasion, against the 
United States. 
such evidence of that fact, as that we ought to 
assert it. This resolution would be read abroad, 
as well as at home, and we ought to be careful 
therefore as to what is alleged. He believed 
that no public history had given an account of 
such intrigues; and we are in possession of no 
regular documents to prove the allegation. He 
doubted therefore the propriety of making this 
declaration, under such circumstances. 

Mr. Blake, of Boston, expressed his satisfac- 


tion with the preamble as it stood. He believed | 


it to be true, that the documents existed by 
which it could be proved. 

Judge Davis, of Boston, said it was a delicate 
subject, and doubted whether the expression 
might not usefully be modified. It was desira- 


ble, he thought, to avoid any thing which might | 


be injudiciously interpreted. 

Chief justice Parker observed, that he should 
be sorry that the preamble should contain any 
thing which should not be satisfactory to every 
gentleman present. He had no doubt, however, 
of the truth of this part of it. He had the plea- 
sure of knowing a gentleman, now a citizen of 
Maine, an early friend to this country, and an 
enlightened friend to the liberties of all coun- 
tries, and who was at that time, in a situation to 
command the best sources of information; and 
from him, as well as from other sources, he had 
been satisfied as to the truth of the statement 


He doubted whether there was | 
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in the preamble in this particular. He wished, 
however, to avoid any thing which might lead 
to a protracted discussion, and should be quite 
willing to adopt any modification of the expres- 
sion which should render the resolution more 
conformable to the sense of the gentlemen pre- 
sent. 

Judge Story observed, that he had a view of 
this question, somewhat different from that 
taken by the honourable gentleman from Gro- 
ton. The preamble to these resolutions pro- 
fessed to contain a short summary of the politi- 
cal services of the eminent .and distinguished 
man, who had just been elected president of 
this body; and, for his part, he should have 
thought that enumeration of services most un- 
satisfactory, if it had not made mention of this, 
in his opinion, most important and essential pub- 
lic service. He believed no act of the venera- 
ble gentleman’s life had been more marked with 
firmness, ability, and undaunted courage. To 
pass over this, would be, he thought, to deprive 
him of one of his best earned, and most valued 
laurels. If this affair had not become matter of 
history, it was time it had. Its truth was well 
known, to those of this generation, who had at- 
tended to the subject, and who were acquaint- 
ed with the history of the treaty of 1783, and he 
thought nothing more fit than that an expres- 
sion of the sense of this convention, on this 
important topic, should now be made, since the 
truth of the fact, he presumed, existed in the 
knowledge and belief of every gentleman pre- 
sent. He gave to this resolution his most cor- 
dial support on all accounts, and not the least 
on account of the just tribute paid to the pri- 
vate virtues of the object of it. Virtues, by 
which it is shown how much the value of distin- 
guished talents is increased by an association 
with spotless character, and the qualities which 
dignity retirement. 

A modification was subsequently made in the 
phraseology of this part of the preamble, by the 
honourable mover; after which, the resolutions 
were unanimously adopted. 


The committee then proceeded to wait on 
the president elect, and the resolution was read 
to him by the honourable Mr. Morton. On the 
return of the committee to the house, they made 
report, and communicated the following written 
answer from Mr. Adams, in which he declined 
the appointment. 


“ Fellow Citizens—An election at my age and 
in my circumstances, by the free suflrages of 
so ample a representation of the fortunes and 
talents—the experience and wisdom—the au- 
thority, the virtues and the piety of the ancient 
and renowned state of Massachusetts, I esteem 
the purest and fairest honour of my life, and 
my gratitude is proportionally ardent and sin- 
cere. I pray you, gentlemen, to present to the 
convention my most cordial thanks. 


“ Your enumeration of services performed for 
this country, recals to my recollection the long 
services and succession of great and excellent 
characters with whom I have had the honour to 
act in the former part of my life, and to whose 
excrtions I have endeavoured to add my feeble 
aid. Characters who have been employed by 
Divine Providence, as instruments in preserving 
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and securing the unexampled liberty which this 
nation noW possesses. 

** That liberty which is the source of all our 
happiness and prosperity; a prosperity which 
cannot be contemplated by any virtuous mind 
without gratitude, consolation and delight—may 
it be perpetual. Gentlemen, as my age is ge- 
nerally known, it will readily be believed that 
my forces are too far exhausted to perform the 
arduous duties of the high office which the be- 
nevolence of the convention has assigned to me. 

“1 am therefore under the necessity to re- 
quest permission of the convention to decline 
the appointment, and to pray that some other 
gentleman may be elected, whose vigorous age, 
and superior talents, may conduct their delibe- 
rations with more convenience to themselves, 
and with greater satisfaction to the people of 
the commonwealth at large. 

* Joun Apams.” 


This answer having been read, on motion of 
the honourable Mr. Bliss, it was resolved that 
the House proceed to the choice of a president 
in the place of the honourable John Adams, 
who declined the appointment. It was ordered 
that the honourable Messrs. Wells of Boston, 
Lyman of Northampton, Lincoln of Worcester, 
Davis of Plymouth, and Sullivan of Brookline, 
be a committee to receive and count the votes. 
The ballots being taken, the committee report- 
ed that the whole number of votes was 588— 
necessary for a choice 195—that the honourable 
Jsaac Parker had 195, and was chosen. The 
other votes were for the honourable judge Story 
130, honourable John Phillips 52, and eleven 
scattering. 

This result being declared, chief justice Par- 
ker addressed the House in substance as fol- 
lows: 


He said he felt highly honoured by the ap- | 


pointment. That he had been for thirty vears 
unaccustomed to the proceedings of deliberative 
bodies, and was probably not so competent as 
many gentlemen about him to perform the du- 
ties of the office; but he felt it his duty to ac- 
cept, trusting that many gentlemen more versed 
in the forms of proceedings in legislative bodies 
would aid him with their advice and counsel. 
He could undertake that in the exercise of his 
duties he would be strictly impartial, and that 
he would be ready to listen to the superior wis- 
dom of those about him. If he had precon- 
ceived opinions with respect to the constitution, 
they should not interfere with the impartial dis- 
charge of his duty. It would be one object to 
preserve order in the deliberations and proceed- 
ings of the House. This would not be difficult, 
seeing how the House was composed, being a 
fair representation of a people remarkable for 
their habits of order and decorum. With re- 


spect to any thing in which greater expe- 


rience was requisite, he should rely on the aid 
of gentlemen capable of rendering the assis- 
tance he should require. He proceeded to de- 
clare his acceptance of the appointment, and 
was conducted to the chair. 

On motion of general Varnum, of Dracut, it 
was ordered that the secretary be directed to 
furnish a competent number of copies of the 
constitution of the commonwealth interleaved, 
for the use of the members of the House. 

















PUBLIC LANDS. 








On motion of Mr, Prince, of Boston, tlie 
House resolved that they would now attend 
prayers. On the invitation of the president, 
the Rev. Dr. Freeman led in the devotions of 
the House. 

On motion of the honourable Mr. Morton, of 
Dorchester, it was ordered that a chair should 
be provided on the right of the president, and 
appropriated as the permanent seat of the ho- 
nourable John Adams. 

On motion of lieutenant governor Phillips, 
modified at the suggestion of Judge Dana, it was 
ordered, that a committee be appointed for ar- 
ranging the seats of the members, and providing 
suitable seats for the accommodation of his ex- 
cellency the governor and the members of the 
council when they should choose to attend the 
convention. This committee consists of Messrs. 
Dana and Russell of Boston, Parker of Charles- 
town, Abbot of Westford, and Hunt of North- 
ampton, 

Mr. Webster moved that the chaplains of the 
two houses of the legislature be requested to 
officiate alternately as the chaplains to the con- 
vention. Before this motion was disposed of, 
an adjournment was called for, and after agree- 
ing, on motion of Mr. Prince, that the hour ot 
meeting daily should be ten o’clock in the 
morning until otherwise ordered, the House 
adjourned. 





From the National Intelligencer, November 18. 
PUBLIC LANDS, 


An interesting document was yesterday trans- 
mitted by the secretary of the treasury to the 
Senate, in pursuance of a resolution of that 
House at the last session, containing a body of 
information on the subject of the lands of the 
United States purchased from the Indians; the 
quantity sold; forhow much sold, &c. &c, The 
sums which have been paid and remain to be 
paid, under treaties made with the Indian tribes, 
to indemnify them for cessions of land to he 
United States, is 2,542,916 dollars. The ex- 
pense of surveying the public lands, from 4th 
March, 1789, to 3lst December, 1819, has been 
4,243,632 dollars. The whole quantity of land 
which has been sold by the United States, as 
well before as since the opening of the land of- 
fices, up to 30th Sept. 1819, is 20,138,482 acres; 
and the amount for which it has been sold is 
45,098,696 dollars. Of this amount, 22,229,180 
dollars had been paid, and 22,000,657 remained 
to be paid, at the close of Sept. 1819. The 
quantity of lands surveyed in the several land 
office districts is 72,805,092 acres, whereof 
18,601,950 acres have been sold, Jeaving 
54,203,162 acres unsold. The quantity sur- 
veyed for military bounty lands, is 12,315,560 
acres. The whole quantity of land purchased 
from the Indians by the various treaties and 
cessions is estimated at 191,978,536 acres! 

Let these sums and quantities be read aloud, 
and the reader will be startled at their sonorous 
magnitude. 


HAYTI. 
By the politeness of a commercial friend, the 


editors of the American Sentinel have been fa- 
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HAYTI—SPAIN—INDIAN TREATY. 


youred with a proclamation of president Boyer, 
ind with several letters from Port-au-Prince, by 
which it appears that the president has succeed- 
ed in obtaining possession of a number of the 
most important posts inthe kingdom of Hayti, 
without a struggle; and that although some of 
Christophe’s officers had not yet sent in their 
adhesion to the republican chief, a serious oppo- 
sition to him was not anticipated. 


Extract of a Letter dated Port-au-Prince, Oct. 
21, 182. 


“The army in the north is going on well; 
ihey are now at the Cape, of course all is now 
for the republic. The daily news of the taking 
of forts and towns, causes illuminations every 
night in our city.” 


Extract of another Letter, same date. 


*‘¥ presume you have already learnt, that all 
the north belongs to us, that is to say, to the go- 
vernment of the republic of Hayti. Christophe 
blew out his brains with two pistol bullets, and 
all the royal family are in irons.” 


Translated for the American Sentinel. 
REPUBLIC OF HAYTI. 
ORDER OF THE DAY. 
Johan Peter Boyer, President of Hayti.~ 


The tyrant is no more, he has done himself 
justice. 

Christophe, whose usurped authority covered 
with mourning and wretchedness the northern 
and western parts which obeyed him, terminated 
his days on Sunday last, the 8th inst. at half past 
seven o’clock in the evening, by a pistol shot, 
at the news of the defection of what he called his 
military household: which, instead of opposing, 
as he wished, general Richard and the troops of 
the garrison of the Cape, who on the 6th had de- 
clared against his despotism embraced them and 
swore, on reuniting to the republic, hencefor- 
ward to live united, and as a nation of brothers 
and friends. 

The president of Hayti hastens to express his 
satisfaction, in the name of the country, to all 
the inhabitants, who, under these circumstances, 
have profitably served the cause of liberty and 
equality, and to assure them that nothing shall 
be spared to meliorate their condition; the mili- 
tary who have delayed to yield their submission, 
should present themselves without fear. The 
republic is merciful, because she is strong: she 
has only children to reconcile, and not enemies 
to combat; the latter, alone, who shall dare to 
resist the wish of the people, by acting from pri- 
vate views, shall be delivered to the sword of 
the law. 

The generals, superior officers, and the mili- 
tary of all grades should use their efforts to 
maintain good order every where. It is forbid- 
den to shed the blood of any person; he who 
shall permit it, shall be considered as an assassin. 

The president of Hayti is about to traverse 
the whole northern part with an imposing force ; 
not to conquer, but to conciliate and pacify. 
The people wish to be free: they shall be so; 
the constitution, alone, can secure to them this 
precious advantage, because the constitution of 
the republic is the work of its representatives. 
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Given at the national palace of Saint Mark, the 


17th of October, 1820, 17th year ofindependence. 
Borer. 


By the president. 
B. Inernac, Secretary General. 





SPANISH JOURNALS. 


Before the late revolution in Spain; there ex- 
isted but one gazette at Madrid, called the Offi- 
cial Gazette, and some other periodical prints 
devoted to advertisements and ecclesiastical 
matters. In July last, the following publications 
lourished in that capital. 

1. The Madrid Gazette. 2. The Gazette of 
the Government. 3. The Miscellany (daily), 
independent and constitutional. 4. The Con- 
stitutional, more devoted to the Ministry. 5. 
The Law, specially dedicated to the defence of 
the Constitution. 
liberal cast. 7. The Political and Literary Cou- 
rier; its title bespeaks its character, 8. The 
Bee Hive, liberally political. 9. The Spanish 
Minerva, after the model of the French Minerve. 
10. The National Minerva. 11. The Palladium, 
or Journal of the Patriotic Societies. 12. The 
Zealous Citizen, ardent for reform. 13. The 
Aurora, the principal record of the proceedings 
of the Patriotic Societies, violent and personal]. 
14. The Conservator, moderate and constitu- 
tional. 15. The Vigilant, designed to assail 
whatever menaces the new order of things. 16. 
The Sun, the repository of the public ordi- 
nances, which it analyses and explains. 17. The 
Chronicle of the Arts. 18. The Universal Ob- 
server, explains the text and principles of the 
constitution in great detail, temperate and im- 
partial, 19. The Messenger. 20. Annals of 
Agriculture, Arts, and Commerce, 21. Corres- 
pondence between Two Friends of Liberty, oc- 
cupied with deep speculation. 22. The Let- 
ters of a Poor Little Idler; full of poignant and 
ingenious sarcasm, and levelled at all vulgar 
errors. 23. The Brother Idler, like the pre- 
ceeding. 24. The Periodico-Mania, attacks all 
the other journals. 25. The Contra-Periodico- 
Mania, adversary of the preceding. 26. The 
Diplomatic Harlequin. 

Besides all these periodical works, a great 
number of sheets of controversy on various sub- 
jects appear daily, and the press teems with 
sermons, discourses, and commentaries on the 
constitution. The capitals of the provinces have 
all their political and commercial journals. Let 
this state of things continue for some time, and 
there will be no danger of a relapse for the 
Spanish people. [WVat. Gaz. 


— 
From the Nashville Gazette, October 31. 
CHOCTAW TREATY. 


Extract of a Letter from a Gentleman at the 


Choctaw Treaty ground, to his Friend in this 

place, dated 19th Oct. 1820. 

“ The commissioners have concluded a treaty 
with the Choctaw nation, by which the United 
States acquire about six million acres of land 
within the chartered limits of the state of Mis- 
sissippi, for a corresponding quantity beyond 


|| the Mississippi river.” 
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2349 PICKERING’S ADDRESS 

Missouri.—On the 15th Nov. the New York | 
House of Assembly passed the following reso- 
lutions by a vote of 117 to 4. 

‘** Whereas the legislature of this state at the | 
last session, did instruct their senators, and re- 
quest their representatives in Congress to op- 
pose the admission as a state, into the union, 
any territory not comprised within the original | 
boundaries of the United States, without making 
the prohibition of slavery therein an indispen- 


and in that time made 40 tons of dung, 
equal to that brought from London (stable 
dung it is to be presumed). So every ton 
of litter produced near seven tons of dung. 
But this weight must have been obtained 
chiefly by the earth of the headland absorb- 
ing the urine, of whieh, when fed on tur- 
nips, sheep make great quantities, and be- 
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sable condition of admission: And whereas th:s 


legislature is impressed with the correctness of | 
the sentiments so communicated to our senators | 


and representatives, therefore, 


Resolved, (if the honourable the Senate con- | 
cur therein) that this legislature does approve — 


of the principles contained in the resolutions of 


the last session; and further, if the provisions | 


contained in any proposed constitution of a new 


state, deny to any citizens of the existing states | 
the privileges and immunities of the citizens of | 


such new state, that such proposed constitution 
_ should not be accepted or confirmed; the same, 
in the opinion of this legislature, being void by 
the constitution of the United States: and that 
our senators be instructed, and our representa- 
tives in Congress be requested to use their ut- 
most exertions to prev ent the acceptance of any 
such constitution. 


The resolutions were unanimously agreed to 
in the Senate. 





Mr. Harrison Hall will shortly publish at the 
Port Folio Office, “ A Law Glossary of the La- 
tin, Greek, Norman, French, and other Lan- 
guages, interspersed i in the Commentaries by 
Sir William Blackstone, and various Law Trea- 
tises upon each branch of the profession ; trans- 
lated into English, and alphanetically arranged. 
To which will be added, translations of the 
quotations in the principal American Report- 
ers. 





Agriculture. 


A Discourse read before the Fssec Aevicultural 
Society, in Massachusetts, February 21, 1820; 
suggesting some improvements in the agriculture 
of the county. By Timothy Pickering, president 
of the society. 


(Continued from p. 335.) 


Mr. Young mentionsa lectur e he had read 
to the Board of Agriculture, “on the means 
by which a farm can be made, by aright pro- 
portion of all the products, to support itself, 








without foreign assistance, in a state of | 


high fertility 5 a question depending on the 
quantity or weight of dung resulting from 
the consumption in litter of a given we ight 
of straw.” This lecture I have not seen. 
But he considers the question as success- 
fully decided, in Mr. Arbuthnot’s practice, 
in the following manner: 134 sheep and 36 
lambs were turnip fed, in a pen ona head- 
land, well littered with straw: in six weeks 
they required nearly six tons of straw - 
give them clean and comfortable beds :) 











ing finally mixed with their dung and lit. 

ter. This recital reminds me of the recom- 
mendation, in my address to this society in 
May, 1818, to carry earth into the barn 
vard, once in every two weeks, from spring 
to autumn; adding to every layer of earth 
a coat of litter. I should then have advised 
a plentiful spreading of litter, had [ not 
known that our courses of husbandry i In 
Kssex yielded very little straw. 

In the same communication to the socie- 
ty, | presented my ideas on the proper ap- 
plication of manure: to wit, always to bury 
it up quickly, when carr ied to the field, to 
prevent great loss by its exposure to the 
sun and air; remarking, that the essence 
of manure was lost, not “by sinking into the 
earth below the roots of cultivated plants, 
but by rising into the atmosphere, and so 
fleeing away. Here, also, 1 have the satis- 
faction of seeing the theory | had formed 
nineteen years aco (in the manner suggest: 
ed in that communication) supported by the 
opinions and practices of such eminent 
agriculturists as Messrs. Arbuthnot and 
Ducket. After noticing Arbuthnot’s culti- 

vation of madder, an “article requiring 2 

rich soil and extremely deep tillage, Mr. 
Young says—*“ there was one circumstance 
in his management, which, being applicable 
to more important articles, merits 2 more 
durable attention; this is, the depth to 
which he ploughed in the dung: his tillage 
went to that of eighteen inches; and he 
conceived there was no danger of losing, 
by this circumstance, either “veretable or 
animal manures, as their tendency, contrary 
to all fossil ones, was not to sinic, but to 
rise in the atmosphere.” Fossil manures 
are lime, marl, plaister of Paris, and other 
substances due out of the earth, which in- 
crease the productive powers of soils. 

Mr. Ducket’s manner of applying dung, 
although his was a sand farm, was similar 
to Mr. Arbuthnot’s. “Immediately con- 
nected with the depth of tillage, is that to 
which dung may be safely deposited. lie 
(Mr. Duc ket) had not the least apprehen- 
sion of losing it by deep ploughing; but 
freely turned ‘it down to two or three times 
the depth common among his neighbours.” 
Yet Mr. Young says, that farmers (and 


| good farmers too) persist in a contrary 
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ractice. But he adds—* Enlightened in- 
dividuals, thinly scattered, know better; 
having convinced themselves that Mr, 
Ducket’s practice is not only safe but be- 
neficial; and then names one who “ploughs 
in his dung as deeply as his ploughs can 
go, turning it in nine inches, and would 
hury it twelve, did he stir to such a depth.” 

Confirmatory of the correctness of the 
practice of these two celebrated English 
farmers, is the fact stated by sir John Sin- 
clair, president of the British Board of 
Agriculture, in his account of the improved 
Scottish husbandry. He mentions one 
farmer who ridged bis carrot ground, and 
buried the manure sixteen or seventeen 
inches deep, the ridges thirty inches wide. 
This farmer preferred, as a manure, a well 
prepared compost of peat moss* and dung, 
ten tons, or double cartloads, per English 
acre. “The dung (or compost) being at 
the bottom, makes the top root of the car- 
rot push immediately down, and swell to 
an enormous size; the roots being often 
sixteen inches in girt, and 18 or 20 inches 
in length.” ) 

To return to Mr. Ducket. His deep 
ploughing (says Mr. Young) was not prac- 
tised above once in two or three years, and 
the successive tillage shallow. “By such 
deep ploughing, seldom given, Mr. Ducket 
conceived that a due degree of moisture 
was preserved in his light land, by means 
of which his crops were flourishing in sea- 


sons of drought which destroyed those of 


his neighbours: and no one could more se- 
verely condemn the ideas which governed 
the Norfolk farmers, in leaving what they 
called their pan unbroken at the depth 
only of four or five inches. ‘The operation 
of ploughing he thought could scarcely be 
given too seldom, provided when given it 
was done effectively: and he always car- 
ried this paucity of tillage as far as circuin- 
stances would permit: thus I have known 
him put in seven crops with only four 
ploughings.” In another part of his lec- 
ture, Mr. Young says: “If I were to name 
the circumstance which more than any 
other governed his (Mr. Ducket’s) practice, 
I should say that the whole was founded in 
trench ploughing; 
which governed this practice (a principle 
thoroughly impressed upon his mind as 
well as on the minds of those who draw 


intelligent conclusions) was that of giving | 
as little tillage as possible to sandy soils.” | 


“The next circumstance which I shall 





* In Scotland, their peat lands are called peat 
mosses. 
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/ used.” 
| loads of fresh long dung, if kept and often 
and that the principle | 
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advert to (says Mr. Young) in the husban- 
dry of Mr. Ducket, is the use of long, fresh 
dung, instead of that which in common 
management is turned and mixed till it 
becomes rotten: and in justice to his me- 
mory, I shall read the short recital of his 
practice, as I printed it three-and-twenty 
vears ago. “Dependent on the Trench- 
Plough,* is Mr. Ducket’s system of dung- 
ing. He conceives, and I apprehend very 


justly, that the more dunghills are stirred 


and turned over, and rotted, the more of 
their virtue is lost. It is not a question of 
straw merely wetted; but good long dung 
he esteems more than that quantity of short 
dung, which time will convert the former 
to. Two loads of long may become one 
of short; but the two are much more va- 


luable than the one. Without the Trench- 


ing-Plough, however, his opinion would be 
different. If long dung is ploughed in, in 
the common manner, with lumps and bun- 
dies sticking out at many places along every 
furrow, which lets the sun and air into the 
rest that seems covered, he thinks, so used, 
it is mostly lost, or given to the winds: in 
such a case, short rotted manure will be 
better covered, and should be preferred. 
But with his plough nothing of this hap- 
pens; and it enables him to use his dung 
in such a state as gives him a large quan- 
tity instead of asmall one. The good sense 
of these observations must be obvious at 
the first blush” Mr. Young adds: “ The 
ise of rresn instead of rorreN dung, is, 
in my opinion, one of the greatest agri- 
cultural discoveries that has been made in 


| the present age.” He then states a striking 
| experiment made by himself—67 small 


cart-loads of fresh yard dung prodaced two 
successive crops of potatoes, yielding toge- 
ther 742 bushels; at the same time, the 
same quantity of yard dung, after six 
months rotting, yielded 708 bushels, leay- 
ing (to the fresh long dung) a superiority 
of 34 bushels. But had the fresh dung 
been kept as long as the other, it would 
have required at least twice, perhaps thrice 
as much, to have produced the quantity 
(That is, twice or three times 67 





* The Trench-Plough of Mr. Ducket’s inven- 
tion was so admirably contrived as completely 
to bury whatever was intended to be turned in. 
Mr. Young says he saw him turn down a crop 


| of rye, six feet high, so that not an atom was 


left visible; and yet the depth did not exceed 
eight inches. Trench-ploughing has sometimes 
been effected in this country by a second plough 
following in the same furrow after the first, amt 
going a few inches deeper. 
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turned and mixed to produce fermentation 
and rotting, would have shrunk, or been 
reduced, to 67 loads of short rotten dung.” 
“If the crops therefore had been only equal, 
still the advantage (of the fresh dung) would 
have been most decisive.” 

“T shall not quit (says Mr. Young) the 
husbandry of two men who carried tillage, 
on soils so extremely different, to its ut- 
most perfection, without remarking the cir- 
cumstances in which they agr eed. Both 
were equal friends to deep ploughing; both 

rejected the common repetition of tillage, 
“a reduced the number of their operations 
to a degree that merits attention; both re- 
jected fallows; and both ploughed deeply 
for depositing manure, without any appre- 
hension of losing it. ‘These are very im- 
portant points in practical agriculture.” 


To this account of the successful prac-. 


tices of these two celebrated English farm- 
ers, it may be useful to subjoin a few ob- 
servations I have thought it proper so far 
to present them in detail, in order to deve- 
lop principles; not expecting a precise 
adoption of their practices; which, indeed, 
without their or similar superiour ploughs 
and other implements, would be impracti- 
cable: but with such instruments as we 
possess, or may easily obtain, we can mate- 


rially increase the depth of our ploughing, ; 


and { hope contrive effectually to cover our 
manure. This should be wholly applied to 
tillage crops; for which the manuring 
should be so ample as to insure a succes- 
sion of good crops through the whole rota- 
tion, without mw aid of any additional ma- 
nure, especially for wheat, rye, barley, or 
oats: for besides increasing the seeds of 
weeds (with which all our lands are too 
much infested) such additional manuring, 

immediately applied to the small grain 
crops, renders them more liable to injury 
from mildews. Of this 1 am fully satisfied, 

as well from numerous statements of facts 
which ft have seen 1n books of husbandry, 

as from the circumstances under which re- 

markable mildews have otherwise been no- 
ticed. One of our countrymen, who wrote 
a short essay on the subject prior to the 
American revolution, has given the only 
solution of the causes of mildews that has 
ever appeared satisfactory to me: perhaps 
at some future time [ may find leisure to 
show the correspondence of facts with his 


principles.* 
(To be continued.) 





* This essay, subscribed “ A New England 
Man,”’ 1s published in the second volume of the 
Memoirs of the Philadelphia Society of Agri- 
culture. 





MODE OF PRESERVING GRAIN 


Lieutenant general Dejean, director ge. 


_neral of military supplies in France, has 


published an essay, entitled “ Description 
of a new and tried method of preserving 
grain of every description for an indefinite 
period.” “The method consists in deposit- 


ing the grain in large leaden recipients of a 


cylindrical form, ‘and hermetically sealed 
after the grain is inclosed. In this state, 


without communication with the external 
air, it is preserved fresh and sound for any 


length of time; and in countries subject to 


famine, the expedient would be of vast im- 


| sien 


th at. Gaz. 


"Miscellany. — 


ON THE NEGRO EMPIRE OF HAYTI, 


Politicians, who love to contemplate 
events on a great scale, have within these 








few years seena succession to their hearts’ 


desire. ‘They have witnessed the fall of 


ancient monarchies, and the establishment 
_of new: they have beheld those new ones 


fail, and have contemplated the conse- 
quences, so far as they are hitherto deve- 
loped. But there remains one of these 


novelties, more striking than any of the 


rest, from the circumstances which attend 
it; andl this, to the eye of the sagacious, 
offers results, perhaps not very proximate 
—perhaps, too, not very distant—in which 
a larger portion of mankind is concerned, 
than the generality of those who pass for 
well informed allow themselves to believe. 

It is no more than natural, that Euro- 


_peans should feel the most lively interest 


in events of which Europe has been the 
theatre; and the British isles, by their ad- 


jacency to the principal seat of revoiution- 


ary ferocity, have been occupied most in- 


_tensely with the scenes passing immediate- 


ly around them. The consequences left by 
those scenes shrink into diminished propor- 
tion when compared with what the intelli- 
gent are inclined to predict as probable, 


from the new condition in which a part of 


our species heretofore considered as pro- 
perty—absolute property—now find them- 
selves. ‘Lhe negro kingdom of Haytiis one 
of those extraordinary | incidents in the his- 
tory of mankind to which attention will be 
drawn, sooner or later, if not by its peculia- 
rity, yet by its importance. It took its 
birth amidst the most horrid of political 
convulsions; jealousy and revenge were its 
parents; fire and massacre were its spon- 
sors; devastation and ruin were its guar- 
dians, and its tutors were barbarous chiefs, 


_rendered still more barbarous by the keen 
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ON THE EMPIRE OF HAYTI. 


scuse of treason and treachery practised 
against them, from which they barely es- 
caped; and of oppression, the wounds of 
which they still retamed, not skin deep, 
put deep in their flesh. In its earliest in- 
fancy this singular community resisted 
with complete effect the most mighty ef- 
forts of its mother country, imperial France. 
Bonaparte sent thither, under his brother- 
in-law, and one of his ablest generals, gene- 
ral Le Clerc, a force of 35,000 men; and 
to this he added reinforcements exceeding 
10,000. They perished. More than 25,000 
preceded general Le Clerc to the grave; 
and the whole number that fell victims to 
the attempt against Hayti, in the short 
space of thirty-four months, amounted to 
62,500. 

It is not to the military skill alone of 
this negro population, that this effectual 
defeat of a powerful and inveterate adver- 
sary should be attributed; the nature of the 
climate, with the inevitable severities of the 
service, induced diseases, rapidly extended 
them throughout the army, and rendered 
them peculiarly fatal. We have now, there- 
fore, to contemplate this race of blacks as 
'e[t tothemselves,and no longer compressed 
by apprehension, or swayed by the alterna- 
tions of hope and fear. What is their po- 
licy, when thus at liberty? This is a ques- 
tion for the meditation of statesmen. What 
is their literatureP—and what character is 
it most likely to present? This rather meets 
our present purpose; and is more suscep- 
tible of a definitive answer. And yet, in 
truth, these questions are more intimately 
related than the judicious have hitherto in- 
clined toadmit; and, because this relation 
has been overlooked in some late specula- 
tions on the subject, we shall here introduce 
a few words respecting it. Our readers 
know that St. Domingo, the former name 
of the island of Hayti, was divided, as pro- 
perty, between the French and the Spa- 
niards; and that the French part of the 
island is that which has destroyed, or ex- 
pelled, its former masters, and assumed in- 
dependence as a state. That portion of it 
to which we immediately refer has already 
seen three chiefs, of whom two have caused 
themselves to be crowned as kings, (or em- 
perors,) have exercised the power and pre- 
rogatives of royalty, and have enacted laws 
and originated constitutions, with all the 
forms and phrases of unquestioned and un- 
questionable monarchs. The first king was 
Dessalines, who was crowned emperor, Oc- 
tober 8, 1804, under the name of Jacques I. 
He was killed on the 17th of October, 1806. 


The second emperor is the now reigning | 
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sovereign, who was crowned June 2, 1811, 


under the name of Henry I. The charac- 
ter and policy of this chief deserves atten- 
tion. 

We are not about to estimate his mili- 
tary character ; nor, properly speaking, that 
of his internal government: it is enough for 
us to recal to mind, that he was originally 
a French slave; that French was the lan- 
guage spoken by his masters, and by the 
population of which he is now the head; in 
short, French was his mother tongue. Yet 
does this negro emperor prefer the language, 
the dress, the manners, the appearance, and 
the institutions of the English. When com- 
mander of Cape Francois, under Toussaint 
]/Overture, the first of the three chiefs, he 


gave public dinners, to which the British . 


officers within distance were invited ; and 
his conversation was always in English, 
which he speaks with considerable fluency. 
His dress, when he dresses to please him- 
self. is the Windsor uniform. He is ambi- 
tious io commit the conduct of his public 
institutions to Englishmen. Dr. Stuart has 
the care of his military hospital; he has es- 
tablished parociial schools for the instruc- 
tion of children, on the principles of Bel! 
and Lancaster; and these are superintend- 
ed by Englishmen. In these the English lan- 
guage is taught; and the scholars read and 
write, and perform their exercises in this 
language. In short, this language receives 
every encouragement in the power of the 
king, that is calculated to render it popular. 
The children of the public functionaries 
are eapected to be well versed in English ; 


-and the influence of fashion, as adopted 


among the higher ranks, is, even on the 
mind of a negro, incalculable and indelible. 
If any ask, what has this to do with policy? 
it might be asked in reply —Whether the 
blue mountains of Jamaica are not visible 
from Hayti; and what is the language of 


_ the black population on that island? More- 
over, what language is likely to be spoken 


among their descendants, all of whom must 
be born on the island, no fresh importations, 


by which the dialects of Africa might be 


refreshed or renewed, being permitted. A 
more extended inquiry would ask, also, 
what is the language of the black popula- 
tion in America? of that numerous body of 


_ oppressed individuals which has not now to 
learn its own preponderance in point of 


' numbers in Virginia, Georgia, the Caroli- 


' these slaves are so numerous and so hete- 
_rogeneous, that the most accomplished 

emissary could never make himseif intelli- 
gible to all who speak them; but let him 


nas, &c.? The various African dialects of 
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address them in a language they all under- | 
stand—they all must understand—and pre- 


face his elocution by the words “ Linerry 
and Equairy,” the consequences cannot | 


[ NV Cw Month. Mag. 


possibly be doubétul. 


-Iccount of the new Discovery of a Southern 
or Antarctic Continent.* 


An opinion of the existence of an anf- | 


arctic continent has prevailed ever since 
the discovery of America rendered us more 
intimately acquainted with the figure of the 


earth; nor, when all the circumstances that | 


led to it are considered, can it be called 
an unreasonable opinion. 


latitudes justly indicated its origin to be in 
fresh water rivers and lakes at no great 
distance. And again, the immense space 
of ocean, in the southern hemisphere, in 
the absence of such a continent, led to an 
inference that that beautiful arrangement 


_and disposition of land and water, so con- 
spicuous in the northern, was overlooked, 


and the equilibrium neglected i in the south- 
ern hemisphere. 

These considerations led many voyagers 
to search after this terra incognita, ‘and 
particularly influenced the last. voyage of 
captain Cook. But is it not surprising 
that it should have escaped the observation 
of the circumnavigators of all nations, and 
have baffled the laborious perseverance of 
Cook himself? and that the numerous ves- 

sels (whalers and others) that have navi- 
vated the sea contiguous to such land for 
nearly two centuries, should have remain- 
ed in ignorance of its existence? Yet such 
is the fact; and it is equally surprising, that 
the honour of its discovery should have 
been reserved for the master of a small 


trading vessel, nearly fifty years after the | 


question seemed to be set at rest by the 
unsuccessful result of captain Cook’s navi- 
gation. 

Captain Cook first explored the South- 
ern ocean between the meridian of the 
Cape of Good Hope and New Zealand; 
consequently far to the east of the land 
now discovered. In November, 1773, he 
left N 
weeks between 180° and 90° west longi- 
iude, and 45° to about 72° south latitude; 
so that he never approached within 30° 
on the antarctic circle) of the new conti- | 
nent. The only passages we think it ne- 
cessary to quote from him, as illustrative | 
of our present subject, are the following: |) 





* From the Literary Gazette. 


The vast quan- | 
tity of floating ice in the higher southern | 


‘ew Zealand, and employed several | 
| good ship expressly sent out on discoveries, 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| This 
| thouch [had proved that there was no con- 





“In lat. 67° 20’, long. 157° 12’,” he says, 
“while we were taking up ice, we got two 
of the antarctic peterels so often mention- 
ed, by which our conjectures were con- 
firmed of their being of the peterel tribe. 


5, 
They are about the size of a large pigeon; 


the feathers of the head, back, and part of 


the upper side of the wings, are of a light 
brown ; the belly, and under side of the 
wings, white; the tail feathers are also 
white, but tipped with brown: at the same 
time, we got another new peterel, smaller 
than the former, and all of a dark gray plu- 
mage. We remarked that these birds were 
fuller of feathers than any we had hitherto 
seen; such care has nature taken to clothe 
them suitably to the climate in which they 
live. At the same time we saw a few cho- 
colate coloured albatrosses; these, as well 
as the peterels abovementioned, we no- 
where saw but among the ice; hence one 
may with reason conjecture that there is 
land to the south. If not, I must ask where 
these birds breed? A question which per- 
haps will never be determined ; for hitherto 
we have found these lands, if any, quite in- 
accessible. Besides these birds, we saw a 
very large seal, which kept piaying about 
us some time. One of our people who had 
been at Greenland, called it a sea-horse ; 
but every one else took it for what I have 
said.” 

Again, in Jat. 65° 42’, long. 99° 44’: “1 
now came to the resolution to proceed to 
the north, and to spend the ensuing winter 
within the tropic, if I met with no employ- 
ment before I came there. I was now wel! 
satisfied no continent was to be found in 
this ocean, but what must lie so far to the 
south as to be wholly inaccessible on ac- 
count of ice; and that if one should be 
found in the Southern Atlantic ocean, it 
would be necessary to have the whole sum- 
mer before us to explore it. On the other 
hand, upon a supposition that there is no 


‘land there, we undoubtedly might have 


reached the Cape of Good Hope by April, 
and so have put an end to the expedition, 
so far as it related to the finding a conti- 
nent; which indeed was the first. object of 
the voyage. But for me at this time to have 
quitted the Southern Pacific ocean, with a 


a healthy crew, and not in want either of 
stores or of provisions, would have been 
betraying not only a want of perseverance 
but of judgment, in supposing the South 
| Pacific ocean to have been so well explored, 
| that nothing remained to be done in it.— 
, however, was not my opinion; for 
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(inent but what must lie far to the south, 
here remained nevertheless room for very 
‘arge islands in places wholly unexamined: 
and many of those which were formerly 
jiscovered, are but imperfectly explored, 
ind their situations as imperfectly known. 
| was besides of opinion, that my remain- 
ng in this sea some time longer, would be 
productive of improvements in navigation | 
and geography, as well as in other sciences.” 

In the absence of a more detailed narra- 
tive of the important discovery (now made 
of the actual existence of a southern con- 
tinent) which we presume is retarded for 
obvious reasons, resulting from the impo- 
licy of making premature disclosures, the | 
following few | particulars may not only gra- 
tify curiosity, but will, in a great measure, 
we trust, counteract the ill effects of gar- 
bled and incorrect statements which are 
beginning to find their way into the peri- 
odical press. 

One of the evils attending mistatements, 
in the origin of an important discovery, is 
‘hat of involving the question in a labyrinth | 
of contradictions, from which in after times 
it is difficult to unravel the truth. In the 
present instance too, as in former cases, a 
meritorious and enterprising though ob- 
scure individual is in danger of being de- 
prived of the credit he so “justly deserves, 
by probably adding to his native country a 
new source of wealth; the full worth of 
which would only be ‘truly known by its 
possession by a rival in commercial enter- 
prise. 

A Mr. Smith, master of the William, of 
Blythe, in Northumberland, and trading 
between the Rio Plataand Chili, in endea- 
vouring to facilitate his passage round Cape 
Horn, last year, ran toa higher latitude 
than is usua! in such voyages, and in Jat. 
62° 30’ and 60° west longitude, discovered 

land. As circumstances would not admit 
of a close examination, he deferred it until 
his return to Buenos Ayres, when he made 
such further observations as convinced him 
of the importance of his discovery. On 


very; and on his return voyage to Valpa- 
raiso, in February last, he devoted as much 
time to the development of it as was con- 
sistent with his primary object, a safe and 
successful voyage. 

He ran in a westward direction along 


| _ the coasts, either of a continent or nume- 


rous islands, for two or three hundred miles, 
forming large bays, and abounding with the 
spermaceti ‘whale, seals, &c. He took nu- 
merous soundings and bearings, draughis, 


and charts of the coast; and, in short, did 
every thing that the most experienced na- 


vigator, despatched purposely for the ob- 
_ject of making a survey, could do. He even 
landed, and in the usual manner took pos- 
session of the country for his sovereign, 
and named his acquisition “New South 
Shetland.” The climate was temperate, 
the coast mountainous, apparently uninha- 
bited, but not destitute ‘of vegetation, as firs 
_and pines were observable in many places; 


in short, the country had upon the whole 


the appearance of the coast of Norway. 


_ After having satisfied himself with every 


particular that time and circumstances 


permitted him to examine, he bore away to 


the north and pursued his voyage. 

On his arrival at Valparaiso he commu- 
nicated his discovery to captain Sherriff of 
his majesty’s ship Andromache, who hap- 
pened to be there. Captain S. immedi- 
ately felt the importance of the commu- 
nication, and lost not a moment in making 
every arrangement for following it up: he 
immediately despatched the W illiam, with 
officers from the Andromache: and in this 
stage the last letter from Chili left the ex- 
pedition, with the most sanguine expecta- 
tion of success, and ultiniate advantages 
resulting from it: and if we are correctly 
informed, a fully detailed narrative has 
been forwarded to government. 

On taking a cursory view of the charts 
of the Southern Atlantic and Pacific oceans, 
it will be seen, that though captain Cook 
penetrated toa much higher latitude, and 
consequently drew his conclusion from ob- 





‘making it known at Buenos Ayres, specu- 
lation was seton the alert, and the Ameri- | 


serving nothing but vast mountains of ice, 
it will be seen also that his meridian was 


cans at that place became very anxious to | 45 degrees further to the west of New South 


obtain every information necessary to their | 


availing themselves of a discovery which 
they saw was pregnant with vast benefit to 
a commercial people. Captain Smith was 
however too much of an Englishman to as- 
sist their speculations, by affording them 
that knowledge ef his secret which it was 
so necessary for them to possess; and was 
determined that his native country only 


should enjoy the advantages of his disco- | 





Shetland, leaving a vast space unexplored 
on the parallel of 62° between that and 
Sandwich land, in et about 25° west, 
He again made 67° or thereabouts, but in 
longitude 157° to 147° > west. Perouse as- 
cended no higher than 60° 30’; Vancouve: 
about 55°; other navigators passing the 

Straits of Magellan and Le Maire; ; and 
most of them passing as close to Cape Horn 
as possible, in order, as they thought 
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shorten the passage to the Pacific, are cir- 
cumstances that reasonably account for the 
protracted period to which so important a 
discovery has been delayed. 





FOR THE NATIONAL RECORDER. 
Messrs. Editors, 

I here present you with a short notice 
of some of the most interesting objects of 
antiquity, principally compiled from com- 
petent authorities. Should it meet your 
approbation, you can offer it to your read- 
ers. M. 

ANTIQUITIES. 


Antiquity, as a science, leads us to an 
investigation of the nature and intention 
of those remaining objects, which owe their 
origin to the labour and ingenuity of an- 
cient nations. As it offers to our reflec- 
tions all those productions of human indus- 
try, which have through numerous ages 
withstood the corroding hand of time, it 
will ever be a study highly interesting to 
the curious. 

The most important subjects wnich are 
calculated to amuse the antiquarian, and 
which serve as the visible testimonials of 
the civilization and improvement of former 
people, may be enumerated the remains of 
edifices, monuments, inscriptions, archives, 
implements of husbandry, coins, medals 
and sepulchres. 

Lord Bacon represents antiquities as 
the wrecks or fragments of history. By 
investigating their intention and use, our 
attention is naturally directed towards 
those people with whom they originated ; 
and consequently the study of antiquities 
is calculated to stimulate the mind to other 
historical inquiries. 

But, instead of expatiating largely on 
the nature of this subject, it may be more 
interesting to the reader, to be presented 
with some of the principal curiosities of 
the ancient art of mankind. 

The continent of Asia presents innume- 
rable traces and vestiges of former civili- 
zation, and the relics of ancient opulence 
and splendour. Amongst the ruins of 


their mythology. 





ANTIQUITIES. 


| parallelopipedon or six-sided figure, ceii- 
taining 14,128 cubic feet, and weighing 
| upwards of 1000 tons. 
| The Chinese empire presents a great 
number of prodigious monuments of hu- 
| man labour, erected in a very distant pe- 
riod of antiquity. The great wall, built 
_more than 2000 years ago, may be consi- 
| dered as the most stupendous production 
of ancient industry remaining on earth. 
The length of this wall is 1500 miles; its 
height about 25 feet, and its thickness 15 
feet. It is carried over mountains 5000 
feet high, and is supported over several 
large rivers by arches. A tower or bastion 
is situated on the top of the wall every 
hundred yards. It was built in order to 
secure China from the hostile incursions 
of the Tartars. 

Amongst the numerous works of anti- 
quity found in the Asiatic countries, the 
_ excavated temple at Elephanta in Hindos- 
tan, deserves to be noticed. ‘This cave is 
sculptured out of a solid rock, and is 120 
feet square; it contains four rows of massy 
pillars, resembling fluted balustrade, rest- 
ing on a long rectangular plinth; the whole 
pillar is surrounded by a broad projecting 
capital, in form of a flat vase, richly and 
highly decorated. Colossal statues and 
busts protrude from the side of the cavern, 
bearing sceptres, trophies, and symbols of 
Columns, of an octa- 
gonal shape, are sometimes mounted on the 
| backs of elephants, horses and tigers, sup- 
porting a cornice decorated with human 


| figures sitting cross-legged. A gallery ex- 





| 





| tends from pillar to pillar, profusely sculp- 
_ tured with men in acts of devotion to ser- 
_ pents, tigers, and other animals. 

| ‘The base of the column, bearing an ele- 
_phant, sometimes displays a man astride 
| his trunk, which give the general mass the 
| appearance of being put in motion by these 
| mighty animals. 

| ‘The whole may be considered as origi- 
nal, and peculiar to the habits of an unci- 
_vilized people, intuitively representing na- 
tural objects of their religious devotion in 


crude, disproportioned sculpture. 








many cities, those of Balbec and Palmyra 
seem best calculated to reward the re- 
searches of antiquarians. The rectangular 
temples of those cities are very extraor- 
dinary in point of extent, and the superb 
style of decoration. The immense size of 
the materials in the temple at Balbec, is, 
perhaps, greater than any employed in 
Egypt. In the quarry without the walls 
of the city, lies a stone 70 feet in length, 





Persia abounds with objects of antiquity; 
the principal of which may be reckoned 
the ruins of Persepolis. ‘This magnificent 


| palace originally consisted of 205 columns, 


70 feet nigh. 

The arrangement, construction and pro- 
portions of Persepolis, differ very mate- 
rially from the Indian or Egyptian style of 
building; yet we find the Egyptian doors 
at its entrance, and the Indian sculptured 





and 14 feet square, wrought in shape of a | 


excavations in the tomb of Darius, 
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ANTIQUITIES. 


The ancient Egyptians have left to the | 
admiration of posterity, 5 palaces and 34 | 
temples, as monuments of their science and | 
industry upwards of 3000 years ago. Their 
pyramids may be considered as the most 
i peg works of human labour. 

‘liere are several pyramids in Egypt, 
jut those of Giza are the most gigantic: 
and the most enormous, or the great py- 
ramid, is situated near Memphis. Hero- 
dotus says he was informed that the latter 
covered the remains of Cheops, and ano- 
ther adjoining, those of his brother Ce- 
phrenes, who succeeded him: the first only 
having inward galleries, or passages. 

Although much dependence cannot be 
placed upon the accounts of this ancient 
writer, it seems highly probable that one 
hundred thousand men may have been con- 
stantly employed twenty years in erecting 
the immense pile. 

The form of this lofty monument pre- 
vents an accurate measurement of its di- 
mensions, without severe labour and immi- 
nent danger; consequently, those authors 
who gave them might have judged from 
mere conjecture, 

Herodotus mentions its reputed height 
in his time to have been 800 feet, and the 
width of each side at the base the same. 
Strabo made it 652 feet; but Diodorus re- 
duces it to 600: modern observers have 
agreed with Strabo. One cause of the dif- 
ference between the assumed heights, is, 
that the pyramid is measured or observed 
on different sides; the northeast angle is 
most frequently ascended, being the least 
damaged, but this part is exposed to the 
desert of Lybia, whence vast quantities of 
sand are driven by the wind against it, and 
the number of visible gradations are di- 
minished by its accumulation ; it is, there- 
fore, evident, that the admeasurements 
should be made at the opposite angle, 
where it is probable that the rise of the 
earth is less considerable: and yet to ar- 
rive at any degree of accuracy, that should 
be ascertained by digging. 

Strabo mentions, that the stone which 
closed the entrance to the apartments 
within the pyramid, was situated nearly 
half way up one of the sides. Were this 
the fact, a very great rise in the neighbour- 
ing earth must have occurred, as it now 
appears to be not more than 100 feet from 
the base. 

In turning our attention to the antiqui- 
ties of Europe, we find that the most inte- 
resting remains of ancient labour are of 
Grecian origin. Amongst the numerous 


| 


| 
| 
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relics of art may be noticed the Parthenon 
at Athens. 

This magnificent temple is situated on 
the summit of the rock of the citadel, with- 


_in the Acropolis, which appears as if na- 
ture had formed it as a pedestal for the 
_ express purpose of supporting it upon its 


crown. Its extreme length is 225 feet, and 
breadth 100 feet, surrounded by 46 co- 
lumns, supporting an entablature of 12 
feet in height. It exhibits a great variety 


_ of figures emblematical of the Grecian my- 


thology. 


The blocks of stone with which the co- 
lumns are formed, are six feet in diame- 
ter, and so nicely and accurately wrought. 


\ 


discover the joints, being no thicker than 
the finest hair. | 
Chateaubriand, seated on a fragment at 


the summit of the Acropolis, describes the 
ruins of the Parthenon with all the enthu- 
_siasm of a poet and an artist: “From the 
_summit of the Acropolis, I beheld the sun 
rise between the two peaks of Mount Hy- 


_ mettus. 

“The crows, which built their nests 
around the citadel, but never soar to its 
summit, hovered below us; their black 
-and polished wings were tinged with the 
_roseate hues by the first radiant beams ot 
_ Aurora. Columns of light blue smoke as- 
_cended in the shade along the side of the 
| Hymettus. 
| “Athens, the Acropolis, and the ruins 
| 
| 


of the Parthenon, were coloured with the 
_ most beautiful tints of peach blossom. The 
_ sculptures of Phidias, struck horizontal by 
| a ray of gold, started into life, and seemed 
_ to move upon the marble, from the mobility 
| of the shadows of relief.” 
| Adjacent to the Parthenon stands the 
| temple of Neptune, and Minerva Polias, 
the temples of Thesus, Prophylea, and Ju- 
piter Olympus, which latter was composed 
_of 128 columns, 60 feet in height: the dis- 
tance round this temple is said to be half 
a mile. The walls of the city of Athens 
extended over a space of nine leagues, and 
_were broad enough to admit two chariots 
_ to run abreast. 
In Italy the traveller meets with num- 
_berless objects of antiquity, which furnish 
sufficient proofs of the correctness of our 
historical details of the ancient splendour 
and magnificence of the Roman common- 
wealth. Rome itself may be considered as 
a city of antiquities. ‘The works ©/ the 
Romans were much more numerous than 
those of any other people. The remains 





that the most strict scrutiny is required to | 
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of their palaces, theatres, amphitheatres, 
baths, mausoleums, and other works, ex- 
cite at this day the admiration and aston- 
ishment of every judicious beholder. 

The plans of their buildings were more 
varied than those of the Greeks, who, ex- 
cepting but in a few instances of small but 
beautiful specimens, erected their princi- 
pal edifices upon rectangular plans. 

The Romans constructed circular tem- 
ples crowned with domes, amphitheatres 
upon elliptic plans, and their theatres and 
many other buildings, upon a mixed-lined 
plan. By this variety they formed a style 
that was both elegant and magnificent. 

In the cities of Pompeii and Hercula- 
neum, which were overwhelmed by the vol- 
canic eruption of Mount Vesuvius in the 
79th year of the Christian era, an almest 
endless variety of objects are found to gra- 
tify the researches of the curious. In those 
subterraneous mansions, once the abodes 
of human life; enjoying the clear light of 
heaven, but now the gloomy caverns of so- 
Jitude and darkness, the inquisitive travel- 
ler, led only by the light ofa taper, explores 
_ the habitations, and even the household fur- 
niture, of those who existed in a high state 
of civilization nearly two thousand years 
ago. 

Antiquities of Roman origin are often 
found in Great Britain, and in most of the 
southern parts of Europe. In Spain, the 
works of the Romans are very conspicuous. 
The aqueduct at Segovia is a noble edifice, 
consisting of 159 arches, extending about 
740 yards, and is rather more than 94 feet 
in height where it crosses the valley. Mor- 
viedo, the ancient Saguntum, and Tarra- 
gona, the ancient Tarraco, affords many 
curious remains of antiquity. The theatre 
is capable of receiving 10,000 people, and 
is hewn out of a solid :ock. The labour of 
which was less than might at first have 
been expected, as the Spanish rocks are 
generally calcareous or of gypsum. 

Medals and coins of the ancient civilized 
nations of Enrope, Asia, and Africa, have 
been found in great varieties. They con- 
tribute in no small degree to enrich the 
cabinets of the curious, and serve as the 
lasting gazettes of antiquity by giving data 
to many facts which history has left in ob- 
scurity. Medals inform the world that at 
such a period a monarch ascended a throne, 
a victory was achieved, the foundation of 
a city was laid, a temple erected, or some 
other important event occurred. 

Coins of the greatest antiquity were rude 
and shapeless, and without impressions or 
devices. The silver coins of Greece, first 











ANTIQUITIES. 


known as bearing marks, are those with a 
tortoise on one side, and indented on the 
other: it is extremely doubtful when these 
coins were made, but they are supposed to 
have been from the celebrated mint of 
Aégina, where, according to some writers, 
the coinage of money took place by com- 
mand of Phidon, king of the Argives. But 
succeeding coins of different nations, from 
their style of execution, bear testimony to 
the improvement of those people with 
whom they circulated. The ancient coins 
frequently exhibited on one side, the por- 
trait or bust of some king or emperor. In 
some instances the arms or hands were in- 
troduced, as bearing emblems of power. 
The devices on the other side were ex- 
tremely various. 

As medals and coins present an infinite 
variety of objects, they consequently afford 
a proportionate degree of pleasure in the 
study of them. Indeed there is scarcely 
any peculiarity in the manners, dress, or 
religion of the ancients, which they do not 
illustrate and explain. 

In the two continents of America, the 
relics of ancient labour, peculiar only to a 
people somewhat advanced in arts and civi- 
lization, are not unfrequently discovered. 
But they appear of a less interesting nature 
than those of some other countries. In 
America, the antiquarian explores but a 
barren field; or at least one which is un- 
productive in the objects of his research. 
As history gives us no account of the peo- 
ple to whom the American antiquities owe 
their origin, he can only reflect on them 
with conjecture. To attempt an illustra- 
tion of them would be like travelling in 
the dark without a guide. 


IMPROVEMENT OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Friends and Fellow Citizens: 


The frequent recurrence of yellow or 
malignant fever in our city, calls on us to 
adopt some plan to remedy the evil; while 
tne well known fact, that the disease al- 
ways commences in the neighbourhood of 
the wharves, teaches us to believe that a 
remedy can be obtained, only by making a 
thorough alteration of the east front of the 
city. 

Having transacted business in Water 
street nearly forty years, [ have frequently 
reflected on what would be the best means 
to prevent the dissemination of a disease 
that has proved so destructive of the lives, 
happiness, and wealth of our citizens. | 
now offer, with due defference to public 
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PLAN FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF PHILADELPHIA. 


opinion, a plan that I think would correct 
the evil, and for the execution of which, 
the present time is certainly the most pro- 
pitious, as real estate, labour, and materials 
are as low, or lower than they have been 
for many years, and money ts easily ob- 
tained. In submitting this plan to your 
judgment, I am aware that the underta ing 
is of great magnitude, but by no means so 
difficult as many may imagine, which the 
information I have collected and now lay 
before you, will clearly show. 
‘The advantages to be derived from it, are 
almost incalculable. It would make «* 
city as healthy as any in the world; 
would give employment to a great num- 
ber of mechanics and labourers ; ; it would 
put into circulation a large sum of money, 


and principally among that portion of our | 


citizens who are the most in need of suc- 
cour; it would remove many dram shops 
and other immoral nuisances; it would ma- 
terially lessen the risk from fire; and in 


line, it would make Philadelphia the hand- | 


somest of cities. 

Having thus stated some of the advan- 
tages, it remains for me to show what would 
be the probable cost of the undertaking; say 
for the purchase of all private proper ty be- 
iween Vine and Spruce streets, including 
ihe east side of Front street to the river De- 
laware; the assessment of which property, 


for the year 1820, is as follows, viz: 


Upper Delaware Ward,* $192,765 
j.ower do do. 224,970 
High Street do. 415,700 
Chesnut do. 287,043 
Walnut do. 297 ,362 
Dock do. 275,800 


————1,693,640 
{ shall not be far fromthe truth in say- 
ing, (after seeing the above assess- 
ment) that the whole can be bought 
for . 3,000,000 
Yo which add an estimate of the ex- 
pense necessary to complete the 
plan, made by Mr. Strickland, and 
in which he has made a liberal al- 





lowance, 651,000 
3,651,000 
At 6 per cent. per ann. is 219,060 


From this it appears, that the whole cost 
would be about three millions six hundred 
and fifty-one thousand dollars, equal to two 
hundred and nineteen thousand and sixty 
dollars per annum. Here I beg leave to 
state, that about fifty gentlemen in Boston 
subscribed half a million of dollars for the 


» 





* Including all property on the east side of 
Front street, and through to the river Delaware 
in the six w ards. 
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erection of a large wharf, and fifty ware- 
houses on it, and for which they receive a 
handsome income: must it be said that the 
city of Philadelphia cannot accomplish a 
highly important improvement that will 
cost but about seven times the amount of 
what was done by a few individuals in a 
sister city? 

The way in which the principal or inter- 
est of the debt, if incurred, is to be paid, 
will be from the sale or rent of the stores 
to the highest bidder in fee, for the store 
and eround occupied by ii, from the wharf- 
age on vessels and on all packages import- 
ed and exported; and from an assessment 
on the property on the west side of Front 


street and streets adjacent, for as much as _ 


it may be increased in value by the pro- 
posed alteration, and which would amount 
to at least one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars; as Front street would certainly be- 
come the most valuable situation for busi- 
ness and the most desirable for residence 
in the city. 

There are, according to the plan, 132 
stores, 20 by 100 feet, which will be worth 
about 1,333,335 dolls. 33 cts. 

at 6 per cent. per annum, is 
Wharfage on imports, foreign, say on 

534,000 packages, at an ia of 

8 cents per package, ' 
Wharfage on foreign exports will cer- 

tainly’ exceed the above, but put at 

the same, 
Wharfage on domestic imports and 

exports, say 30,000 
Wharfage on vessels estimated at about 

one halfthe present rate, 


$80,000 


221,000 

From this statement it appears that the 
revenue would be equal to the expense, al- 
lowing for the loan required six per cent. 
interest; but it is highly probable that mo- 
ney could now be obtained (on the security 
that the city could give) at five per cent, 
per annum; in which case there would be 
an annual surplus of thirty-eight thousand 
four hundred and fifty dollars, to be appro- 
priated as a sinking fund; to which might 
be added the sum assessed on property on 
the west side of Front street, and adjacent 
thereto. 

The estimate of packages is made from 
the Custom House returns for the years 
1807 and 1819, which give the above as an 
average number for one year, without in- 
cluding steel, bar iron, hides, dye-woods, 
plaister of Pari is, hemp, twine, salt, coals, 
lead, limes, oranges, cocoanuts, and various 
other articles that come loose, and which 
would pay a considerable sum. 

Heretofore I have said nothing about the 



























































property of New Market ward, running 
from Spruce to South street; and although 
not included in the preceding estimate, it 
would be necessary for the city to purchase 
it, as otherwise it would be difficult to col- 
lect the proposed wharfage on packages, 
while such good and convenient wharves 
could be had free of that charge; but as 
this ward would require but a trifling alte- 
ration, it would, unquestionably, pay the 
interest of the purchase money. 

Should each particular trade take stores 
adjoining each other, as in other large cities, 
it will be a great convenience to the mer- 
chants; there would be no danger of busi- 
ness going beyond the limits of the city, 
whatever inducements might be held out, 
as the difference of porterage would more 
than pay the wharfage ; besides no vessel 
from a foreign port can discharge above 
Vine or below South streets, without spe- 
cial permission of the collector. 

Having now given my calculations found- 
ed on the best information I have been able 
to obtain, you will on examination be able 
to determine whether they are founded on 
good grounds; the difficulty apprehended 
by many will be done away. No doubt the 
plan now suggested maybe much improved; 
it is certainly | desirable that a regular 
plan for the gradual improvement of the 
wharves should be early adopted, and when 
a wharf requires repairing, it should be done 
in conformity with that plan; the repairs 
should be done with stone from low water 


mark, which would contribute to health as 


well as durability. 

I must notice that the city would lose 

the taxes for one year, while the improve- 
ment is going On, say on two squares an- 
nually, at an average of about three thou- 
sand five hundred dollars per square. 
-. Should the trade of our city increase, 
which we have every reason to expect, the 
revenue to the city would increase in the 
same proportion. 

The mode of carrying the plan into exe- 
cution, should it be deemed worthy of con- 
sideration, can be digested by such body as 
may be appointed to consider the same. 
All of which is respectfully submitted by 
the public’s humble servant, 

Nat. Gaz.) Pau Beck, jr. 





North American Review.—Nos. 26, 27 
and 28 of this work, being the first, second 
and third numbers of the new series, which 
dates from the commencement of professor 
Everett’s editorial labours, are entirely out 








of print, and a new edition is in the press. | 
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The favourable reception of the first part 
of Mr. Lingard’s History of England, has 
encouraged the author to prepare a fourth 
volume, which will be published in October 
next, and will comprise the reigns of Henry 
VILL. and Edward VI. 
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Mr. Emanuel Howet is preparing Selec- 
tions from his Letters, written during a 
tour through the United States, in the sum- 
mer and autumn of 1819; illustrative of 
the character of the native Indians, and of 
the condition of the emigrants. 





By a return presented to the House of 
Commons, it appears that there are at pre- 
sent no less than 32 persons in the custody 
of the warden of the Fleet prison for con- 
tempts, upon processes issuing out of the 
courts of chancery and exchequer. The 
first name of this list is Hannah Barber, 
who, it appears, was committed to prison 
on the 30th July, 1789, upon a writ of re- 
bellion, in which it is stated that her re- 
bellion (as it is technically called) consisted 
in not paying a sum of 456l. 17s. 7d. into 
the bank, in pursuance to a decree of the 
court of chancery. From the great length 
of time for which this unhappy woman has 
suffered imprisonment, more than 31 years, 
it is presumed that she was unable to obey 
the decree. ‘The other prisoners have re- 
mained in custody for various lengths of 
time; one 21 years, another 19 years, and 
so on. To this account is added, a list 
of persons, who died in custody since the 
year 1812, the number amounting to 20. 
Of these, one unfortunate man had passed 
31 years, 10 months and 14 days, under 
personal restraint; two had suffered im- 
prisonment for 14 years, and others for 
periods of eleven, nine, and eight years. 





Drawing in perspective has been intro- 
duced into some of the elementary (Lan- 
casterian) schools in France. <A work on 
this subject, adapted to mutual instruction, 
has been prepared by Franceer, professor 
in Paris. | Silliman’s Journal. 





A steam boat has been constructed to 
run between Stockholm and St. Peters- 
burgh. ‘The passage, which has heretofore 
been tedious and uncertain, can now be ef- 


fected in sixty hours. | Ibid. 








Patent Machine Paper of J. & T. Gilpin, Brandywine. 
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